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and stopped. It was not his to build a permanent structure of his own 
from the materials amassed by his industry and perseverance. He 
was a master mechanic; he was neither a thinker nor an artist. He was, 
however, a learned writer and his works will keep his name green for 
many a day. 

The Calvo doctrine, elsewhere described, is likely to prove his most 
individual contribution to the profession of his choice. 

THE ALGECIRAS CONFERENCE 

Mr. Lecky declared nationality to be the miracle of the nineteenth 
century; were he alive he might suggest that the twentieth century 
opens an era of expansion. But mankind has always lived in an age 
of expansion. Asia expanded into Europe, that is overran Europe; 
Europe expanded into America, and it is popularly believed that but 
for the Monroe doctrine and the danger of its enforcement goodly tracts 
of America would be under foreign dominion instead of enjoying the 
blessings of self-government. Be that as it may, Europe is not seeking to 
colonize the western world — but is expanding at present into Africa. 
Great Britain is comfortably seated in Egypt in the somewhat amusing 
attitude of schoolmaster, and it is safe to say that the Egyptian will have 
taken many a post-graduate course before England evacuates the valley 
of the Nile and the highway to India. The European powers have par- 
celed out the choice bits of darker Africa and are introducing civiliza- 
tion at the expense of the native. 

France has expanded in the Far East and in various parts of Africa, 
but devotes herself assiduously to her immediate neighbors as it were. 
Algiers has long since renounced the way of the Corsair and has settled 
down into an orderly department of the French republic. Tunis enjoys 
the luxury of a French protectorate since 1881. A glance at the map 
will show how advantageous the possession of Morocco would be to 
France for it would consolidate her African domain giving geographical 
unity to her colonial empire as well as enabling the republic to share 
with Spain and Great Britain the entrance to the Mediterranean. Leav- 
ing out the question of territorial expansion, which would be in itself 
determinative, the annexation of Morocco would be of importance 
to France, for Morocco is a bad neighbor and the lawless land offers at 
once a basis of operation and an asylum for the disaffected in Algeria. 
Sedan shifted the balance of power in Europe and France is not free to 
pursue the conquest or indeed the slower process of absorption of Morocco 
as she once was before the madness of Louis Napoleon wrecked an empire 
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that his uncle undermined. Germany claimed an interest in the set- 
tlement of Morocco, and refused to allow France a free hand. The 
relations of the two countries became strained and to prevent possible 
disagreeable consequences it was finally agreed that the great powers 
should go into conference on Moroccan affairs. France yielded to 
Germany and consented to take from the powers what she would 
have taken alone. 

On joint invitation of France and Germany the conference met at 
Algeciras in Spain on January 16, 1906, to consider a programme arranged 
in advance and agreed upon by the powers chiefly concerned. 

Inasmuch as the United States was a party to the protection convention 
of 1880 at Madrid (Treaties in Force, 1904, pp. 561-567; and see 2 
Moore's Internationa ILaw Digest, 748-751), an invitation was extended 
to this conference, and the United States was represented at Algeciras 
by Mr. Henry White, ambassador to Italy (recently designated as 
ambassador to France), and Mr. Samuel R. Gummere, American 
minister to Morocco. 

American interests in Morocco are not extensive, platonic rather than 
business like, but the United States was interested in the conference, 
namely, that an agreement should be reached by the powers; that in 
such agreement the open door policy should prevail and that religious 
and racial intolerance should find no place. It is perhaps not wide of 
the truth to say that the American representative played the modest but 
not unimportant r61e of the fly-wheel. 

After a session of three months an agreement was reached April 7, 1906. 

The two questions of supreme importance before the convention 
were police organization and financial reform. France and Germany 
compromised their differences on the question of police regulation, 
by the terms of which France and Spain are entrusted for a period 
of five years with the maintenance of order in Moroccan ports. 

For the regulation of financial reform, it was agreed that the bank 
of Morocco be established at Tangier under international control and 
supervision; that France have three shares and that each of the signa- 
tory powers have a single share; and that the bank itself be supervised 
by four censors, appointed respectively by the banks of France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain and Spain. 

Before the agreement to a conference a feeling prevailed quite gen- 
erally that France was being crowded by Germany and it was known 
that the policy of France had the approval of Great Britain. (Declara- 
tion Respecting Egypt and Morocco, between Great Britain and France, 
signed April 8, 1904.) It was a foregone conclusion that the Franco- 
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Russian entente would manifest itself in a matter in which Russia had no 
special interest. The attitude of Italy was not so easy to predict, 
because Italy was thwarted in its policy of African expansion by the 
establishment of a French protectorate in Tunis in 1881. But in the 
conference the Latin made common cause with the Gaul against the 
Teuton. The Teutons Austria and Germany stood together. 

It would seem that the isolation of Sedan is past and that the powers 
of Europe are forming new alignments. The accession of King Edward 
hasresultedin an Anglo-French entente of April 8, 1904,whichhas signal- 
ized itself by the settlement of outstanding difficulties in Newfoundland 
and by a recognition of the permanency of the British occupation of 
Egypt. An Italian rapprochement is likewise evident, and it would 
seem that the third republic is obtaining a standing in the world. 

The influence and disinterestness of the United States in the Alge- 
ciras conference are nowhere better stated than in the speech of Prince 
von Biilow in the Reichstag, on November 14, 1906: 

In regard to our relations with America, the majority of this House will support 
me in the statement that Germany and America belong to those nations which, 
both upon natural and historical grounds, should have mutually good relations with 
each other. Our frontier lines do not touch each other; our general interests tend 
in the same direction; our commercial interests make it necessary that we should each 
use conciliatory means and that we should arrive at a mutually good understanding; 
and if these two conditions be met, it seems to me that upon these grounds an agree- 
ment is not in any sense impossible. 

I wish to avail myself of this opportunity to declare that we have reason to be 
grateful to America for its attitude at the conference of Algeciras. America took, by 
reason of its less important interest, an attitude of reserve. It maintained its neutral 
position throughout, but its distinguished and highly respected representative, Mr. 
White, omitted no opportunity to remove difficulties and to aid toward an agree- 
ment which should be satisfying to all the parties in interest. That was a great ser- 
vice which America rendered to the peace of the world, because the failure of the 
conference of Algeciras would not onlyhave broken the relations between Germany 
and France, but would have disturbed the general political situation in the world, 
and would have introduced a disturbing and threatening element into the politics 
of all nations. 

This was the second great service which America rendered to the peace of the 
world, the first being the reestablishment of peace between Japan and Russia. 

LAKE MOHONK CONFERENCE ON INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION, 1906 

The report of the twelfth annual meeting of the Lake Mohonk con- 
ference on international arbitration, held at Lake Mohonk, New York, 
May 30 to June 1, 1906, has been recently published and from it the 
unanimous platform and resolutions of the conference are taken. 



